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RAMMING IN THE KINDERGAR- 

ten.—There is not a more dangerous 
nor a more insiduous enemy of the true 
kindergarten—as, indeed, of all true edu- 
cation—than cramming ; and the enemy is 
fast surrounding and, we fear, permeating 
Froebel’s great creation. Even among 
the best, we hear of those who are gradu- 
ally yielding to the pressure, Here is one 
who boasts that her children have learned 
“something of the square-root;” there, 
another who parades her “ darlings” with 
long classifications—-meaningléss to the 
children—of animals and plants; here, a 
third has her “class” count the diedral and 
triedral angles of a parallelopipedon ; and 
there is a fourth whose “advanced 
class” knows all about chemical equiva- 
lents and the like. 

Quite a large class of kindergarteners 
begin with cramming the little ones into 
a great number of games, each to be played 
in a certain set way; then they cram into 
their bewildered fingers a number of gifts 
and occupations, each to be “exhausted” 
(as their phrase has it) in a certain fixed 
way. Another will not allow even godli- 
hess to grow, but strive to cram it into the 
children’s souls ad nauseam. 

Charles Francis Adams, in his memora- 
ble address on the “ Development of the 
Superintendency,” before the National 
Teachers’ Association, criticized our “huge 
mechanical educational machines or mills” 
in the following terms: “The organization 
is perfect. The machine works almost 
with the precision of cluck-work. It is, 
however, ‘company front’ all the time. 
From one point of view, children are re- 
garded as automatons; from another, as 
India-rubber bags; from a third, as so 
much raw material. They must move in 


step and exactlv alike; they must receive 
the same mental nutriment, in equal quan- 
fities, and at fixed times. 


Its assimilation 





is wholly immaterial, but the motions 
must be gone through with. Finally as 
raw material, they are emptied in at the 
primaries and marched out at the gram- 
mar grades; and it is weil!” 

This criticism in which Mr. Adams 
characterizes the “ pseudo-intellectual ” 
phase in which the great majority of our 
schools are still held captive, and of which 
cramming or blowing-up childen viewed 
as India-rubber bags is a leading feature, 
applies unfortunately to many kindergar- 
tens. It is but natural that these should 
reap the most enthusiastic praise from 
the superintendents and other employes 
ot “educational mills.” There is nothing 
sad nor even discouraging in this; for it 
will cease as soon as the school-superin- 
tendency shall have passed through its 
present pseudo-intellectual to its next and 
final phase, which Mr. Adams terms the 
“scientific phase.” But when men and 
women, capable of appreciating the worth 
and importance of Froebel’s cause, and 
fully able to distinguish the true from the 
false, are captured by the measured musi- 
cal din of the machine, and by the rapidity 
and accuracy with which it blows up the 
bags; when such men and women grow 
warm in laudatory efforts of these con- 
trivances and ecstatic over their astonish- 
ing “immediate results ;’’—it is time that 
the true friends of Froebel’s cause should 
become vigilant and use every effort for 
discountenancing these most dangerous 
shams, these most pretentious abuses of 
Froebel’s name. 

Will the American Froebel Union un- 
dertake this task? It is an oeganization 
which can do this without reference to 
immediate success, and following truth 
and justice alone. It is an organization 
—perhaps the only one on this continent— 
that will have a respectful hearing from 
all concerned. Its warnings will be least 
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likely to wound the feelings of those who 
may have wandered, and to restore them 
to right bearings. Is it not, then, the duty 
of this organization to undertake this 
task? 


66 [YXHAUSTING THE GIFTS.”—We 

have frequently, of late, come across 
this phrase. Those who use it reveren- 
tially, take up—e. g—one stick and 
“exhaust” it, then two sticks and “ex- 
haust” them ; and under no circumstances 
do they give the little child a subsequent 
number of sticks until the previous num- 
ber has been “exhausted.” As if it were 
possible to “ exhaust ” even an atom of the 
infinite universe, in its infinite relations 
and possibilities. Why, the child will not 
need any artificial restraint on this score. 
It will work with ones and twos and 
threes, provided its powers of apprehen- 
sion do not go beyond these numbers, even 
when we give it a hundred sticks “or 
ever so many.” When ithas used up its 


material, this appears in the results of its 
play. Nay more, ifthe child receives a 
reasonable abundance of such material, it 
will independently discover higher and 
more complicated relations, based upon 


its former stock of insight. 

Again, in order to apprehend clearly 
the various positions which—e, g.—one 
stick can assume, it is necessary that they 
should have quite a number of sticks, at 
the same time, so that they may contrast 
these various positions—see them at the 
sametime. These exhausting kindergarten- 
ers seem to have an idea that the little 
child can obtain clear notions by having 
the various positions presented successive- 
ly, forgetting that it is difficult even for an 
adult to contrast things that are with 
things that are. 

But this is the curse of their bringing- 
up. Most of them are the victims of 
“text-book teaching,” which proceeds 
from page to page, exhausting chapter 
after chapter, until the subject is dispatch- 
ed. They came out of the school with the 
notion that in their “ Fourteen weeks in 
Chemistry’” they have learned all about 
that science, and that al] subsequent 
chemical investigation will merely serve 
to verify their own wisdom; and they ap- 
proach the kindergarten in the same spirit. 
I don’t know but what they approach life 
in the same spirit, successively exhausting 
parents, relatives and friends, enjoyment 
and sorrow, until all seems but an empty, 
worthless shell to them. At any rate, it is 
but natural that, as the creatures of rou- 
tine, they should worship routine; that, 





having learned to do all things by pre. 
scription, they should lead their children 
to do the same. 

It is a pedagogic sin to dictate to a 
little child: “In this stick thou shalt seea 
telegraph-pole and nothing else.” Asa 
rule, the children cannot obey these in. 
junctions; and in too many cases, they 
render it indifferent to the sticks, thus 
robbing it of their mediation, so to speak, 
between its outer and inner world. A 
friend writes to us very truly: “It is our 
business not to overlook anything that in- 
terests the children,” not to turn a deaf 
ear to any of their suggestions which are 
but symptoms of their thoughts. But sk 
wants to develop that which is in the 
children; those others want to cram into 
them what ‘hey deem necessary or desir. 
able, and—like all crammers—they must 
first suppress all independent thought so 
as to have a ‘clean,’ capacious hollow 
space for the accommodation of their 
ware. It never seems to occur to them, 
that the growing souls entrusted to our 
care should reach a higher level of perfec- 
tion than that reached by us, that we have 
hindered their development, when we 
have made them but copies of ourselves. 


Again, how will they manage group- 
work in which the children unite their 
stock of material or control an indefinite 
stock, if they adhere to their “ exhausting” 
principle? And is not the social culture 
that group-work brings the choicest fruit 
of kindergarten training? 


ENATOR HARRIS has presented in 
the Senate a petition from Mrs. Louise 
Pollock, which had been presented a year 
before by General James, A. Garfield in 
the House, asking for an appropriation of 
$1,200 to pay rent and defray all the neces- 
sary expenses of teachers, furniture, etc, 
of a public kindergarten, in connection 
with the public schools. The petition was 
approved by the Superintendent of Public 
Schools. In the memorial a provision is 
made that one lady well qualified by edu- 
cation from every State shall receive her 
normal training free. If Mrs. Pollock’s 
petition is granted, she hopes to be able to 
build a model kindergarten, unless she 
find the right kind of a building with 
grounds for play and gardening purposes. 
A portion of this building will be reserved 
for a pay kindergarten, for the income 
trom this will be needed to use for salaries 
of assistants, fuel, furniture, etc., tor both 
the public and private kindergarten and 
school. 
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Pictures. 


BY FRANCES A. B. DUNNING. 


Just as I had dipped my pen in ink to 
write on a subject which would have call- 
ed for some strain of thought and care, a 
whole troupe of dear little taces flitted be- 
fore my mind, as they so often do, after a 
busy day; and the suggestion at once 
came to me from them, to offer to the 


New Epucation a few pen pictures of 


these little ones, as I have known them, 
in just such phases as they might present 
themselves. 

First comes Emily, a little five-year-old, 
with her hood untied at the door, and 
hanging by one string from her hand, her 
trim little torm with all its winter wrap- 
pings darting quickly into the room, her 
grey eyes all aglow with eagerness, her 
little determined lips all ready with the 
business-like request, “Please, Aunty, give 
me some work!” And work is what she 
does want and need, tov. Physically 
strong and wonderfully active, mentally 
keen and quick, what wonder that her de- 
mands should sometimes be exacting. In. 
tense in all her demonstrations, she is de- 
lighted with every success, While her 
little hand holding the pencil glides swift- 
ly in all directions, tracing out her remark- 
able inventions of beautiful forms, she of- 
ten nods and talks to herself, “1i’m draw- 
ing this pretty pattern to make Aunty 
happy.” “Won't I have a Jdeau-ti-ful 
card!” or her well-controlled voice sings 
asong, and a foot keeps time, while the 
hand goes on. Is it strange that under 
circumstances where no suitable supply is 
at hand for such energies, no escape-valve 
provided, little Emily may be disagreeable 
to some? The qualities which make her 
self-asserting will, if properly directed, 
make her loving, self-reliant, earnest and 
true. May the same zeal with which she 
“helps” me, make her a power for good 
in the world by-and-by! 

Little Joe, with his sweet clear face and 
independent mannér, sits back in his chair, 
and I must respect what. he says, though 
he does not know that [ hear it. With a 
cheek resting on one little dimpled hand, 
wholly absorbed in his own reflections, he 
surprises me by the exclamation, “ Well, I 
believe I’ll go down town this afternoon, 
and get shaved.” In a moment more he 
is busily engaged, and is a child again. 
Joe isastudy. His association with older 
people and his sports with playthings be- 
yond his age, have given him premature 





manners and thoughts. Often, when Iam 
just ready to feel that I have the knack in 
reserve for every emergency, there comes 
an expression of some altogether new 
phase of character. So, with my anxiety 
and interest for him, little Joe 1s ever 
present with me; and I never feel the hug 
of his little arms around my neck, or the 
hearty kiss of his rosy lips, without wish- 
ing for that zvsight which would keep me 
free from all mistakes. 


A vision of “lunch time ” is before me, 
and the very bountiful lunch ot my tiny 
light-haired, blue-eyed Love attracts my 
attention. “ Did mama think that her lit- 
tle Love would be hungry this morning ?” 
“QO, this is mine,” she said, as she pointed 
to a very small portion on one corner of 
her napkin, “the rest is to ’v¢de.” So she 
asks the privilege of “dividing ” with all 
at the table. 

What a scamper of little feet through 
the gate and up the steps this snowy 
morning! “It’s gone! it’s gone!” shout 
Madeline and Maulsby as they hurry Edith 
into the room betweenthem. ‘“ What is it, 
children?” I asked. ‘ O, there was a real, 
perfect ‘form of beauty’ on Edith’s cape, 
and we wanted you tosee it,” and Edith’s 
round fair face, with its downcast eyes, 
wears a perplexed expression, as though 
conscious that she had in some way be- 
trayed a trust in not delivering it safely. 
Her more enthusiastic companions de- 
scribe it fully, and I find joy in the thought 
that these little ones, with their keen sense 
of beauty, will live near to Nature, and 
through her wonderful ministry be lifted 
near to Nature’s God. 

Mamie, with her quiet helpful ways, has 
finished her own work, and ina low kind 
voice is helping and encouraging her 
neighbor. My other Zdith, a sprightly, 
dark-eyed little creature, so like Emily in 
some things, flits before me in so many 
attitudes, that | can hardly catch her in 
any. Healthy, active, warm-hearted, she 
only needs enough to do,—enough love, 
to be a constant sunbeam. 

Fearing that my “pictures” may grow 
tiresome, I will close the “ Album” for 
this time. 





—Sacramento, Cal., at last can boast of 
a genuine Kindergarten. It is under the 
direction of Miss D. A. Curtis, a graduate 
of Miss Garland’s Training-class. 

—Miss Ruth R. Burritt, “The Centen- 


nial Kindergartener,” has a good likeness 
and biography in Woman’s Words. 
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Thoughts on Early Culture.* 


’ FROM THE WORKS OF HORACE MANN, 





COMPILED FOR THE NEW EDUCATION BY MRS. 
HORACE MANN. 


dl. 


Apparatus—There is another point 
where it seems to me the united effort 
among the friends of education would in 
certain branches of instruction, increase 
tenfold the efficiency of our Common 
Schools. I mean the use of some simple 
apparatus, so as to employ the eye more 
than the ear, in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. After the earliest years of child- 
hood, the superiority of the eye over the 
other senses, in quickness, in precision, in 
the vastness: ot its field of operations, and 
in its power of penetrating, like a flash, 
into any interstices where light can go and 
come, is almost infinite. The senses of 
taste and smell and touch seem to be more 
the servants of the body than of the soul ; 
and amongst the infinite variety of objects 
in this external world, hearing takes notice 
of sounds only. Close your eyes, and then 
withthe aid of the other senses, examine 
a watch, an artisan’s workshop, a ship, a 
steam-engine, and how meagre and form- 
less are all the ‘ideas they present to you. 
But the eye ‘is the great thoroughfare 
between the outward and material infinite 
and the inward and spiritual infinite. The 
mind often acquires, by a glance of the 
eye, what volumes of books and months 
of study could not reveal so livingly 
through the ear. Everything that comes 
through the eye has a vividness, a clear 
outline, a just collocation of parts,—each 
in its proper place,—which the other 
senses can never communicate. Ideas or 
impressions acquired through vision are 
long-lived. Those acquired through the 
agency of the other senses die young. 
Hence the immeasurable superiority of this 
organ is founded in nature. There is a 
fund of truth in the old saying that “ see- 
ing is believing.” * * Nine-tenths, 
may I not say ninety-nine hundredths of 
all our common school instruction are 
conveyed through the ear, or, which is the 
same thing, through the medium of written 
instead of spoken words, where the eye 





*We correct the following important typographical 
errors left in the first article on this subject in the 
February number: Page 21, line 17 from: below, read 
mass of the community. Page 22, line 21 from top, 
read gual fications instead of gratifications, Page 23, 
line 4 from top, read genial instead of general, 





has been taught to do the work of the ear, 
In teaching those parts of geography 
which comprise the outlines and natural 
features of the earth, and in astronomy, 
the use of the globe and _ planetarium 
would reduce the labor of months to as 
many hours. * * Other things being 
equal, the pleasure which a child enjoys in 
studying or contemplating, is proportioned 
to the liveliness of his perceptions and 
ideas. A child who spurns books will be 
attracted and delighted by visible objects 
of well-defined forms and striking colors. 
In the one case he sees through a 
page; in the other, by sunlight. * 
*  * The eye may be employed 
much more extensively than it ever 
has been in giving what I will venture to 
call the geography of ideas, that is, a per- 
ception of where one idea bounds on an- 
other; where the province of one idea 
ends, and that of the adjacent ideas begins. 
Could children be habituated to fixing 
these lines of demarcation, to seeing and 
feeling ideas as distinctly as though they 
were geometrical solids, they would then 
experience an insupportable uneasiness, 
whenever they were lost in fog-land, and 
among the Isles of the Mist; and this un- 
easiness would enforce investigation, sur- 
vey, and perpetual outlook ; and, in after 
life,a power would exist of applying lumi- 
nous and exact thought to extensive com- 
binations of facts and principles; and we 
should have the materials of philosophers, 
statesmen and chief justices. * * And 
what higher delight, what reward at once 
so innocent and so elevating, as to explain 
by means of suitable apparatus the 


cause and manner of such phenomena as 


the eclipse of the sunorthe moon? And 
when those impressive phenomena occur, 
how beautiful to witness the manifestations 
of wonder and of reverence for God, which 
spring spontaneously from the intelligent 
observation of such sublime spectacles, 
instead of their being regarded with the 
horrible imaginings of superstition, or 
with such stupid amazement as belongs 
only to the beasts that perish! Ifa model 
were given, every ingenious boy, with a 
few broken window-panes and a penknife, 
could make a prism. With this, the rain- 
bow, the changing colors of the dew-drop. 
the gorgeous light of the sunset sky, 
could be explained: and thus might the 
minds of children be early imbued with a 


love of pure and beautiful things, and led . 


upward toward the angel, instead of down- 
ward toward the brute, fiom this middle 
ground of humanity. Imbue the young 
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mind with these sacred influences, and 
they will forever constitute a part of his 
moral being ; they will abide with it, and 
tend to uphold and purify it, wherever it 
may be cast by fortune in this tumultuous 
arena oflife. * * The minds of children 
can be supplied with vivid illustrations of 
the works of Nature andof Art; itscham- 
bers can be hung round with picture- 
thoughts and images of truth and charity 
and justice and affection which will be 
companions to the soul when no earthly 
friend can accompany it. 


Development.—There is a natural order 
and progression in the development of the 
faculties; “first. the blade,ethen the ear, 
afterwards the full corn in the ear.” And 
in the mind, as in the grain, the blade may 
be so treated that the full corn will never 
appear. For instance, if any faculty is 
brooded upon and warmed into life before 
the period of its natural development, it 
will have a precocious growth to be fol- 
lowed by weakness or by a want of sym- 
metry and proportion in the whole charac- 
ter. Consequences still worse will follow 
where faculties are cultivated in the reverse 
order of their natural development. Again, 
it collective ideas are forced into a child’s 
mind without his being made to analyze 
them and understand the individual ideas 
of which they. are composed, the proba- 
bility is that the collective idea will never 
be comprehended. 

A capacity of wonder may be destroyed 
in a day, sufficient to keep alive the flame 
of curiosity tor years. Curiosity, which 
is the hunger and thirst of the mind, may 
be forever cheated and balked, for nothing 
but a real idea can give real, true, intel- 
lectual gratification. Those persons who 
know a little of everything; but nothing 
well, have been aptly compared to a cer- 
tain sort of pocket-knife which some over- 
curious people carry about with them, 
which, in addition to a common knife, 








| 


| 


contains a file, a chisel, a saw, a gimlet, a | 
'by being excited to action through the 


screw-driver, and a pair of scissors, but all 
so diminutive that the moment they are 
needed for use they are found useless. We 
Strive to introduce knowledge into the 
child’s mind, the great end first. When 


| jects. 


| 


lessons are given in this way, the pupil, | 


being unable to comprehend the ideas, 


| 


the higher forms of truth, by first making 
it thoroughly acquainted with their ele- 
ments? The temptation to this error is 
perhaps the most seductive that ever be- 
guiles a teacher from his duty. He de- 
sires to make his pupils appear well. He 
forgets that the great objects of their 
education lie. in the power, and dignity, 
and virtue of life, and not in the recitations 
at the end of the quarter. Hence he 
strives to prepare them tor the hastening 
day of exhibition. They must be able to 
state, in words, the great results in science 
which human reason has achieved after 
almost sixty centuries of labor. * * Is 
there not too much teaching of words, 
instead of things? Never was a severer 
satire uttered against human reason than 
that of Mirabeau, when he said “words are 
things.” That single phrase explains the 
whole French Revolution. Such a revo- 
lution never would have occured amongst 
a people who spoke things instead of 
words. Just so far as words are things, 
just so far the infinite contexture of real- 
ities pertaining to body and soul, to earth 
and heaven, to time and eternity, is noth- 
ing. The ashes and shreds and wrecks of 
everything else are of some value, but of 
words not freighted with ideas, there is no 
salvage. It is not words, but words jfitly 
spoken, that are like apples of gold in 
caskets of silver. Words are but purses, 
things the shining coins within them. 


Early Development.—During the first 
warm days of the spring of life more can 
be done towards directing the growth 
and moditying the dispositions of the child 
than can be done in years at a later period 
of their existence. * * The growthor 
decline of all our powers depends upon a 
steadfast law. There is no more chance 
in the processes of their growth or decay 
than there is in the Multiplication Table. 
They grow by exercise, and they lose tone 
and vigor by inaction. All the faculties 
have their related objects, and they grow 


stimulus or instrumentality of those ob- 
* * It does not strengthen my 
left arm to exercise my right, and this 


|is just as true of the powers of the mind 


as of the organs of the body. * * Itis 
by this law of exercise that the perceptive 


tries to remember the words, and thus, at | and reflective intellect—I mean the powers 
best, is sent away with a single fact instead | of observing and judging—are strength- 
of a principle explanatory of whole classes | ened. If, therefore, in the education of 


of facts. * * 


Should not greater atten-|the child, the action of these powers is 


tion be paid to gradation, to progression | early arrested; if his.whole time is en- 
grossed and his whole energy drawn away 
by other things, or if he is not supplied with 


in a natural order, to adjustment to the 
preparation of a child’s mind for receiving 


| 
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' the proper apparatus or objects on which these 
faculties can exert themselves, then the after- 
life of such a child will be crowded with 
practical errors and misjudgments. Asa 
man, his impressions of things will be 
faint and fleeting; he will never be able 
to describe as he saw it, nor to tell a story 
as he heard it. * * Every child can 
and should learn to judge, almost with 
mathematical exactness, how long an inch 
is, no matter if he does not guess within a 
foot of it the first time. Whether the story 
of Casper Hauser be true or not, it has 
veri-similitude, and is therefore instruc- 
tive. We meet with persons every day 
who in regard to some one or more of the 
faculties, are Casper Hausers. This hap- 
pens, almost universally, not through any 
natural defect, but because parents and 
teachers have been ignorant either of the 
powers to exercise or of the related 
objects through whose instrumentality 
they can be excited toaction. * * Na- 
ture, science, art, offer a boundless variety 
of objects and processes adapted to quick- 
en and employ each of the faculties. * * 
“Again, a child must not only be exercised 
into correctness of observation, compari- 
son, judgment, but into accuracy in the 
narration or description of what he has 
seen, heard, thought or felt, so that what- 
ever thoughts, emotions, memories are 
within him, he can present all to others in 
exact and luminous words.” 


The union of love and knowledge-—Two 
grand qualifications are equally necessary 
in the education of children—love and 
knowledge. Without love, every child 
would be regarded as a nuisance and cast 
away as soon as born. Without knowl- 
edge, love will ruin every’child. Nature 
supplies the love, but she does not supply 
the knowledge. The love is spontaneous; 
the knowledge is to be acquired by study 
and toil, by the most attentive observation 
and the profoundest reflection. There, 
then, lies the fatal error; parents rest con- 
tented with the feeling of love, they do 
not devote themselves to the acquisition of 
that knowledge which is necessary to 
guide it. Year after year, thousands and 
tens of thousands indulge the delightful 
sentiment, but never spend an hour in 
studying the conditions which are indis- 
pensable to its gratification. 


In regard to the child’s physical condi- 
tion—its growth and health and length of 
life—these depend jin no inconsiderable 
degree on the health and self-treatment of 
the mother before its birth. After birth, 





they depend not only on the vitality and 
temperature of the air it breathes, on dress, 
and diet, and exercise, buat on certain pro- 
portions and relations which these objects 
bear to each other. Now, the tenderest 
parental love,—a love which burns like in. 
cense upon an altar, for an idolized child, 
for a quarter of a century or for half a 
century, will never teach the mother that 
there are different ingredients in the air 
we breathe, that one of them sustains life, 
that another destroys life, that every breath 
we draw changes the life-sustaining ele- 
ment irto the life-destroying one, and that 
therefore the air which is to be respired 
must be perpetually renewed. Love is 
no chemist or physiologist, and therefore 
will never impart to the mother any 
knowledge of the chemical or vital quali- 
ties of different kinds of food, of the nature 
or functions of the digestive organs, of the 
susceptibilities of the nervous system, nor, 
indeed, of any other of the various func- 
tions on which healthand life depend. * 
* And what is the consequence of this 
excess ,of love and lack of knowledge on 
the part of the parent? More than one- 
fifth, almost one-fourth of all the children 
who are born die before attaining the age 
of one year. A fifth part have died before 
a seventieth part of the term of existence 
has been reached! And before the age of 
five years, more than a third part of all 
who are born of our race have returned 
again to the earth,the great majority having 
died of that most fatal and wide-spread of 
all epidemics — unenlightened parental 
love! * When we ascend from the man- 
agement of the body to the direction and 
culture of the intellectual and moral na- 
ture, the calamitous consequences of igno- 
rance are as much greater as spirit is more 
valuable than matter, because the mischief 
wrought by unskilfulness is always in pro- 
portion to the value of the material 
wrought upon. In regard to the child’s 
advancement in knowledge and _ virtue, 
with what spontaneity and vigor do the 
parental impulses spring up! They seek, 
they yearn, they pray for his welfare, for 
his worldly renown, for his moral excel- 
lence, that he may grow not only in stat- 
ure, but in favor wiht God andman. Their 
parental affections watch over him; they 
stand like an angelic guard around him; 
they agonize for his growth in the right, for 
his redemption froin the wrong. But all 
these affections are blind impulses. They 
do not know, they cannot devise a single 
measure whereby to accomplish the object 
they would die to attain. 
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From Miss Peabody’s Letters. 





We would direct special attention to the 
subjoined extracts from Miss Peabody’s 
letters written to us within the past few 
weeks, and which we publish with her 
permission : 


February \4th.—I have much to say, some 
to yourself and some for the paper. What- 
ever I say suitable for the last, please cut 
out of my letter and send to the paper. 


The new series in octavo looks very 
promising, and I think will attract new 
subscribers. I shall subscribe and pay for 
one to be sent to every member of the 
Froebel Union; and I expect to increase 
the membership to 400 by offering premi- 
ums of Dr. Barnard’s book, that Mrs. 
Thompson’s donation enabled me to buy 
beforehand, and the diffusion of 1000 
copies to those who really need them will 
give impulse to a farther sale. 


It is of the utmost importance to in- 
crease our membership, and I am thinking 
of making a new statement of the object 
of the Society, in making Froebel’s Kin- 
dergarten seen in its difference from Miss 
Coe’s ¢ravesty,in which all that is distinctive 
in the new universal method is left out. 


A lovely child, very dear to me, has 
just died, of whom his kindergartener says, 
after having listened to some anecdotes of 
him given in a sermon preached after his 
death. “It did indeed seem a great and 
almost overwhelming responsibility to at- 
tempt to guide the little feet and help 
supply the right conditions, in every way, 
for the unfolding ot sucha nature.” “In 
listening, this morning, I am sure every 
one must have dedicated herself anew to 
the service of children, and prayed most 
earnestly for the open mind and the 
reverent spirit which shall interpret most 
truly, the feelings, the desires, the needs 
of Christ’s little ones.” The speaker 
spoke of children as always “ Angels of 
revelation,” to save us from our sins, and 
some more transparently so by shining 
through a purer inherited individuality 
and supplying to early education, that 
“mysterious communion of innocence 
and wisdom,’’—the richest elements. For 
are not the “laws of childhood” which 
they reveal, if properly studied, truths of 
more intrinsic worth than all the love of 
time and space, which is all we give chil- 
dren. It seems a disorder in Nature when 
children die; but the effect of some chil- 
dren that die, on those about them, shows 








that this finite nature, which is but the 
correlation of necessary forces, is em- 
bosomed in a higher order of spiritual 
freedom, which retrieves its disorders by 
revealing immortality as the deepest need 
of the dear¢. Our little darling’s kinder- 
gartener also says: * The loving hands, the 
clinging arms, the loving tones and affec- 
tionate words, have, I hope, fulfilled their 
mission. It will not cease, so long as the 
bright-haired child has a place in memory. 
“My first news of his translation came 
from the children themselves, who told 
me, Monday morning. looking up with 
awe-struck, wondering faces. I told them 
that ‘his dear little body was so full of 
pain, that the kind Heavenly Father took 
him to Himself,’—and they said; ‘He was 
very good to him,—and a solemn sort of 
joy came into their baby faces.” 

To interpret life and death thus to chil- 
dren, is the true religious nurture for them 
and for us; and “ makes our noisy years 
seem moments in the being of the Eternal 
silence,”—out of which they come and 
into which they go. 


Thus there is no absolute disorder if we 
look large enough—the apparent disorders 
are the incidents of growth either natural 
or spiritual. The natural evils which 
must needs oocur in a system where every 
individualized personality is always free 
to do two ways, or order “to have life in 
himself,” as Christ says the Father would 
have his child do, can be so apprehended 
as to become stepping-stones instead of 
stumbling-blocks to our infinitely pro- 
gressive nature, which lives, moves, and 
has its being in God, the Eternal Father. 

February 23a.—Yes; it is very important 
that the members of our Froebel’s Union 
be increased; because our plan of dis- 
tributing to the members the standard 
publications,—(Dr. Barnard’s “ Kinder- 
garten papers ” this year, and other books, 
in subsequent years,) is the ov/y way to 
keep up the true method of Froebel ; and 
begin the real Christian development 
which is such a different thing from the 
common ecclesiastical indoctrination. 
Miss Coe, will do, and is doing, a great 
deal of mischief, because she undertakes to 
usurp the name Christian versus Froebel’s 
Kindergarten, as if Froebel were not a 
Christian. It would be no matter if Froe- 
bel’s books, and the ‘ Reminiscences,” 
published in Boston by Lee & Shepard, 
were in everybody’s hands. Don’t you 
remember that Froebel said to Diesterweg, 
(when the latter told him he was'a Pan- 
theist,) “I know Christ, and Christ knows 
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me.” Probably Miss Coe never read “the’ 


Reminiscences” or Froebel’s books. If 
she has, she wilfully misrepresents; if she 
has not, it is unprincipled in her to make 
any statements whatever on the subject 
In the present rush of Agnosticism, that 
mingles with the legitimate criticism of 
traditional Christianity, J feel that Froe- 
bel’s system is just the panacea the whole 
world needs—for he demonstrates that 
childhood, properly understood, and _ its 
heart kept to the issues of life, by the ten- 
der, genial guidance, which shall feed the 
earliest years with the fruits of the garden 
of ‘life ‘good for food,’ till children prac- 
tically know God so well that they will 
choose to seek him in no ignoble way ;— 
and so be able to save or redeem from evil 
the mass of mankind. 


Yes; we must make a great effort (all 
the disciples of Froebel) to extend the 
membership of the American Froebel 
Union. It is impossible, however, to 
have a general meeting of so widespread a 
Society—scattered in all the States of the 
Union, but the auxiliary societies can, 
and I propose that they shall meet on 
Froebel’s birthday (April z1st,) in their 
several localities:—Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chigago, Detroit, 
Montreal, (where there are two societies, 
one presided over by Mrs. Van Kirk, to 
which belong Samuel Longfellow and Dr. 
Kerlin, and one by Miss Bassett, of Cen- 
tennial memory, whose chairman is Mrs. 
R. H. Hare.) There is one in Baltimore, 
one in St. Louis, and onein San Francisco. 
Each of these societies can command elo- 
quent speakers, and can make practical 
demonstration of the newly discovered 
method of Froebel, which has corrected 
so many time-honored errors, and which 
is itself severely scientific, in its analysis of 
the mind; purely mora/—that is, not ar- 
bitrary in its discipline, and profoundly 
religious in its consecration of children’s 
spontaneity and joyousness; while it ex- 
cludes perfunctory devotions, or rather, 
exhibitions ot bodily exercise, (which St. 
Pau says are not the Holy Ghost), all emu- 
lation and striving to excel each other, 
and every species of word-cramming. 


The charity kindergartening of New 
York, Boston and vicinity, of Philadelphia, 


_ of San Francisco, ought to be set forth in 


all its beneficent bearings, and then it will 
be’ in vain to brand Froebel’s Idea and 
Method with the word /nfde/. Faith in 
humanity as the inheritor of the Divine 
Spirit, powerful to counterbalance the 





heredity of evil, from Adam down, will be 
seen to be the fountain of these beneficent 
streams of good influence. There should 
be subscription papers at all these meet- 
ings for new members; or what is better, 
the audiences should be told to send to me 
at Concord, Mass., their fees (not less than 
$2.50) and be promised equivalents for all 
the money they send, in standard kinder- 
garten literature, richly instructive to 
mothers, and giving the highest finish, and 
profoundest depth, to the education of all 
women—and men too. For what higher 
knowledge is there than of the spiritual, 
intellectual and physical laws, which are 
the ward that was in the beginning, mak- 
ing the world, enlightening every man 
that cometh into the world, and “made 
fiesh in Jesus—the anointed of God and 
with all who are /idden in Him,” as the 
Christian phraseology has it. 


Nor does Froebel’s system address 
Christians exclusively. In point of fact, 
the kindergarten has prevailed largely 
among the Jews of Germany, and the Free 
Thinkers everywhere. Froebel’s minis- 
ters, like the old apostles of Christ, speak 
with such fongues of divine fire, that all men 
understand, of whatever language. He is 
not German, but Cosmopolitan. He has 
something to meet the wants, and fulfil 
the aspirations of all nationalities. He 
gives the German child animation and 
practicality ; makes the Italian child con- 
sequent; the English child ideal, and gives 
the American child the order, industry, 
guiet energy, which shall conserve instead 
of dissipate in destructive gambling,—the 
vast resources of his peculiar nature and 
position. And this, because it is not eclec- 
tic, but universal; lays down principles, 
not rules; inspires, rather than dictates; 
is not superficial, but profound; works for 
no selfish ends, or to gratify selfish ambi- 
tions, but “ speaks the truth in love.” Ac- 
cording as kindergarteners enter into this 
idea and practice this method, they will be 
genuine Froebel kindergarteners, but it 
will take a generation or two to do full 
justice to his plans, because the study of 
childhood is individual as well as general, 
and can be completed only by the kinder- 
gartener’s observation of individual modi- 
fications of the three-fold nature by cir- 
cumstances. But the growth can only 
come of true seed which Froebel has har- 
vested. This does not preclude, but en- 
sures legitimate improvements, such as 
Mr. Bachellor’s, for instance, in the teach- 
ing of music which, Froebel being no 
musician, he did by rote. 
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Prof. Felix Adler’s Free Kindergarten. 








We present below extracts from the 
printed reports on the progress of this 
remarkable enterprise, inaugurated by 
Prof. Felix Adler and supported by -the 
Society of Ethical Culture. In our next 
number, we shall print extracts from the 
same reports sketching the Workingman’s 
School that has grown out of tis Kinder- 
garten, and now forms one institution with 
it, at 1521 Broadway, New York. 

Prof. Felix Adler in his official “Direc- 
tor’s Report,” describes the Kindergarten 
as follows : 

“It isa Kindergarten. It has the merits 
which belong to the kindergarten system 
generally. It is a Free Kindergarten tor 
the poor, that is, it brings kindergarten 
education to the poorest class, who are 
not able to pay for it themselves. 
the negative advantage of taking little 
children from the streets where they 
would otherwise be exposed to bad Com- 
panionship and pernicious influences of 
every kind. If it accomplished nothing 
more than this, our kindergarten would 
be rendering no little service. Butvit has 
also the positive merit of placing the poor 
children under the best educational influ- 


ence which modern times have devised. It} 


is moreover the first step in a rational sys- 
tem of education. Kindergartens exist in 
great number. But a very large part of 
their benefits is lost because the rational 
method which they begin is not followed 
up in the later education of the child. 
That our kindergarten is connected with 
and followed by a Workingman’s School, 
is une of its characteristics upon which I 
lay especial stress. 

It has a Normal Class attached to it. 
This was founded by and is in charge of 
the Principal. The lady pupils of the 
Normal Class receive instruction gratis in 
the theory and art of kindergartening. In 
return, they devote their service for a year 
to the kindergarten, and assist in its prac- 
tical management. We have thus every 
year a corps of eight or nine Assistant- 
Kindergarteners supplied to us by the 
Normal Class. 

The kindergarten has a Ladies’ Committee 
directly concerned in the care of it. The 
ladies are members of the General Execu- 
tive Committee, but they exercise especial 
watchfulness over the pupils of the kin- 
dergarten. It is their duty to visit the 
home of every applicant for admission, in 
order that we may be sure that only the 
poor are taken into our institution, and 


It has. 
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we thus be protected against imposture. 
The ladies also undertake at least one an- 
nual visitation of all the families connected 
with the kindergarten, in order to foster 
healthful relationsebetween the home and 
School. 


Warm luncheons are provided for the 
children daily in the kindergarten. The 
little children often came to us hungry. 
We tound it difflcult to give to them in- 
struction on an empty stomach A Free 
kindergarten tor the poor must look to 
the bodily wants of its pupils as well as 
to their minds. Garmentsand shoes are 
also distributed among the children by the 
Ladies’ Committee, whenever cases of 
great destityition, such as often occur, are 
reported. . 

The. results already achieved by our 
kindergarten work are satisfactory. Chil- 
dren canre to us who could not smile; 
some of them remained for weeks in the 
Kindergarten before they were seen to 
smile. . Tithe kindergarten these sad 
little facés were gradully changed. The 
children were Npusht how to play; they 
learned’ héw to}}be joyous. The children 
came to us unclean in every way; in the 
kindergarten they are made clean, and a 
neat appearance and habits of tidiness are 
insisted-upon. The children’s minds were 
awakened ; their faculties—physicical and 
intellectual—were developed. And here, 
of course, the degree of success achieved in 
each individual case varied with the natur- - 
al ability of the pupils. Best of all, a 
powerful moral influence has been brought 
to bear on the children of the kinder- 
garten. Even the fact that they live ina 
little children’s community, and are com- 
pelled to submit to the laws of that com- 
munity, is important. Then, too, direct 
moral suasion is brought to bear upon the 
children by their teachers. The faults of 
each child are studied; obstinacy is 
checked, selfishness is put to the blush, 
and bya firm, yet.mild treatment, the 
character is improved.” 


Miss Fanny E, Schwedler, principal of 
the Free Kindergarten, writes in her first 
report, (for 1878): 

“On the morning of the second of Janua- 
ry, 1878, the Kindergarten was opened in 
the National Assembly Rooms, West 44th 
street, with an attendance of eight pupils. 
Many were the difficulties that hampered 
the new undertaking at its inception. In 
the first place, the intentions of those 
whose munificence permitted the work to 
begin, were distrusted. It seems difficult 
for the people of the poverty-stricken dis- 
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trict in the midst of which we were located, 
to believe that purely disinterested mo- 
tives should have impelled men to take 
upon themselves the burden and expense 
of a new educational mstitute. Most ab- 
surd ulterior designs were accordingly 
suspected, Thus, it was given out that 
the purpose of the Schvol was to kidnap 
the children. Moreover, a sewing-school, 
which had existed some years previously 
in the same vicinity, had left behind an 
evil impression, and the recollection ot 
this induced the little community among 
whom we began our labors, to observe the 
greatest caution in entrusting their chil- 
dren to our charge. With eight children, 
however—six strong boys and two of the 
larger girls—they were willing to hazard 
the attempt, and, if it proved satisfactory, 
the smaller and-eweaker children were to 
follow. The eight little ones, accordingly 
—like dots they seemed in our large hall— 
were duly seated, and the singing and in- 
struction commenced. The exercises of 
first morning consisted of singing, draw- 
ing, and weaving. None of the children 
had the courage that morning to join in 
the singing, but all, with only a single ex- 
ception, tried to draw and weave to the 
best of their ability. It must be remem- 
bered to the credit of these little savages 
that none of them had ever been subjected 
to any serious restraint, and the patience 
with which they plied their unaccustomed 
tasks was truly astonishing. Hitherto, 
they could run or stay as they pleased, and 
their liberty to have their own way was 
seldom interfered with. The parents, in- 
deed, fretted by work or ill-humor, would 
sometimes make their authority felt se- 
verely enough, upon some_ unfortunate 
provocation, and then the blows would 
rain down regardless of entreaties and 
cries. Having left such homes as these, 
it was indeed a new experience for the 
children to have their elders speak and 
sing to them, and treat them at once with 
firmness and kindness. It was the begin- 
. ning, that morning, of a higher and more 
ideal life which dawned upon them and 
kept them charmed. When at last noon 
came they were allowed to go home to 
their luncheons, But few took time to 
eat, and they returned with eager faces, 
anxious to see what the afternoon would 
have in store forthem. They also brought 
two new pupils, whom they introduced 
with the words, ‘“ These are the two new 
ones.” 

Never was Gospel more enthusiastically 
received than was this kindergarten by 





the children. One child told another 
what lovely toys they had, and what sweet 
songs were taught them, giving such de- 
scriptions that there was great curiosity 
among all the children in the neighbor- 
hood to see for themselves; and they be- 
gan to flock in, in large numbers. And 
so the number has steadily increased, un- 
til now the hall no longer looks desolate, 
but is bright with many merry faces, and 
alive with ringing, merry voices. One 
little girl says she feels very happy that 
there areso many “ nice days ” in the week. 
The boys think their kindergarten is as 
precious as tops, and it forms the main 
topic of their conversation at home. All 
these stray bits of news the mothers and 
fathers delight to bear to us. They are 
thankful for the care shown to their chil- 
dren, and do not cease to manifest their 
pleasure and surprise that there shou!d be 
those who take a personal interest in the 
affairs of the poorer class, and labor to 
show them what a blessing labor was in- 
tended to be. 


Now that the people have given us a 
trial, the sneers of some have changed to 
respect and civility. The entire neighbor- 
hood takes an interest in our kindergar- 
ten. The people come in occasionally, 
admiring our hall, our pictures of animals, 
our benches, our tables, with the network 
of squares spread over the surface. They 
ask numberless questions, as to the use of 
the material, and are especially astonished 
to see how the wildest and most unruly 
children are brought to love discipline. 
Indeed, the moral training which it gives 
is one of the most important features of 
the kindergarten. The children, when 
they come to us, usually struggle for their 
own sweet wills; but all, with the -excep- 
tion of three or four, have been won over 


to the observance of certain ‘rules, and. 


have been made to feel that these rules 
have been given for the welfare of the lit- 
tle community. In this way they are 
taught to consider the happiness ot others, 
and the roots of egotism are thus early ex- 
tirpated from their hearts, A great bless- 
ing is thus secured. The children must 
treat one another as equals in this little 
world in which they move; and that pre- 
pares them for the larger world, and fits 
them for later duties. The kindergarten 
training will also eventually simplify their 
studies as they grow up, by teaching them 
early to observe, to think, and to work. 
All possible freedom is at the same time 
accorded to the individual children, and 
the originality of each is sedulously pro- 
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tected and developed. It seems almost 
superfluous to assure the public that when 
we’attempt to convey moral influence, we 
strictly abstain from any attempt at reli- 

ious teaching. Respect for the diversity 
of belief existing among the parents of our 
pupils, would alone commend such a 
course. It is enough for us that the child 
be filled with a joyous trust in the good, 
and be initiated betimes into the practice of 
virtue: with the doctrines and theories we 
are not concerned. 

But among all the objects which the kin- 
dergarten seeks to achieve, it is of capital 
importance to instil a love of Nature in the 
young souls. Observance of all of Na- 
ture’s work, the kindergarten seeks to de- 
velop by means of games. In these games 
the children are taught to imitate the mo- 
tions of birds, fishes and. various animals, 
describing their actions at the same time 
insong. Thus, in one game which is at 
present being taught in the kindergarten, 
one of the children flies like a bird; an- 
other imitates a lamb; still another a man ; 
a fourth is a rose-bush; others represent 
a pond; and all the rest are trees, moving 
their outstretched arms to and fro for 
branches’ The little lamb skips about 
and sings of how lovely the sun shines, 
the water sparkles, the birds sing, and 
the roses bloom. All the world is active 
and serviceable; and is there no way in 
which the lamb can be of service? Now 
it passes the rose-bush, and the thorns seize 
some of its wool. The lamb stops to 
ask the reason. The rose-bush sings in 
reply that the bird needs wool to stuff its 
nest. At the same moment, the bird comes 
flying to take the wool, and sings thanks 
to the lamb. Presently the man walks 
about, speaking of the cold weather to 
come, and of his children, and what they 
will do without warm clothes, and begs 
the lamb for help. The lamb allows itself 
to be washed and sheared; and, being 
thanked again, it skips about merrily as 
before, singing of the beauties which sur- 
round it, and ot the happiness which it has 
been the means of conferring. 


Thus the attention of the children is 
drawn to Nature, and at the same time 
they easily grasp the moral application of 
such games as this. Children are quick 
to perceive the analogies in the actions of 
animals, to their own; on the other hand, 
they delight to make animals and even in- 
animate objects talk and act as they them- 
selves do. This well-known trait of char- 
acter has often been confirmed of late 





among our pupils. Now that the weather ; 





is fine, a number of them are led off once a 
week for a walk in the Central Park. The 
new and closer attention they give to Na- 
ture isevery time apparent. Every flower, 
every leaf, is greeted with delight. ‘Do 
you see those flowers,” one little girl said 
to her smaller brother pointing toa maple 
tree all in blossom, “when the birdies go 
out to take a nice long walk with their 
own mamma on Sunday, they can pick 
these flowers and make bouquets of them, 
and put them up all around their nest.” 
“Qh yes,” said another, “and when it 
rains the birds have plenty of water to 
scrub, and they like to clean their houses.” 
Children will see all things as you put 
them; and it wholly remains with the 
parent and educator to develop the germs 
of evil or good. Let us trust that our 
kindergarten may aid in fostering the 
good only, and let us hope that those who 
have taken so deep an interest in building 
it up, may find in the benefits it confers 
an acceptable reward. 


om KINDERGARTENER ought to be 
a woman of the noblest and best type. 
She should practise a mother’s tender care 
and selt-sacrifice, never expecting a moth- 
er’s recompense. She should be a guide 
in solving the enigmas of life which puzzle 
the child. It is she who must help master 
the elements of all knowledge. Her pa- 
tience and sympathy must ever be at hand 
to chide, to forbear, orto soothe. Alla 
soul’s yearning must go forth in the one 
wish of happiness for her pupils. All she 
longs for is that this happiness may shed 
its light on the future path of life of her 
little ones. The Kindergartener is mother 
and teacher combined. To make her work 
successful, she must understand the duties 
of both. Acting as mother, she must be 
familiar with the physical wants of chil- 
dren. She must strive to gain the con- 
fidence and love of her little charges. She 
must be firm and kind. Her touch and 
look must have such influence that chiding 
words and punishment will become un- 
necessary. She must have mastered her- 
self, for then the control of others will be 
comparatively easy. Love of justice and 


truth, kindness, and a sweet, cheerful dis-' 


position will gain for her the hearts of her 
children. As a teacher the demands which 
a kindergartener has to fulfil are silence, 
patient watching, and careful guidance of 
the child’s self-development. Let your 
pupils be self-active. Teach them to in- 
vestigate and experiment for themselves. 
Do not too anxiously avoid mental and 
physical exertion for your little ones, as 
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only while working can strength be de- 
veloped. Your aim must be to have the 
power that is in the child employed for the 
right thing and at the right time.—Fanny 
£. Schroedler. 


OUTINISTS.—Routinists among kin- 
dergartens frequently impose upon 
simple people with great apparent skill in 
limited portions of Froebel’s technique. On 
the other hand, Froebel’s ¢echnique as a 
whole, and particularly its principles and 
free artistic use are a mystery to them. 
They are like those musicians on the piano 
who have got a number of pieces at their 
fingers’ ends, but who are strangers to the 
principles of musical art, in spirit and in 
practice; and like these musicians they 
conceal their ignorance under a cloak of 
insolence and brazenness, which deceives 
the many for a season, until better insight 
opens the eyes of their dupes. 


ECHNICAL TERMS.—The struggle 

with superficialness has always been 
the lot of deeper insight in all matters of 
thought. We do not see that the friends 
of the true kindergaten will be spared this 
struggle. If only they can get through it 
patiently, lovingly; seeing the good even 
in those who beset them ! 

Of course, it is but natural that the 
superficial should attach the greatest value 
to externals, to looks, appearances and the 
like. This is seen, perhaps, most striking- 
ly in their fondness for technical terms, 
especially when these are borrowed from 
the Greek or Latin, and in their dislike 
for the plain Anglo-Saxon. Why, we 
have heard one of these grow “ wrathy ” 
over the use of such innocent words as 
standing or upright for vertical, lying or 
level for horizontal, sharp for acute, 
blunt for obtuse, like-sided tor equilateral, 
etc. 

Now, we have no objections to the use 
of technical terms like the ones here men- 
tioned, even from the very beginning, if 
only it is not done pedantically ; for they 
are of very frequent recurrence and in 
general use, so that the child learns them 
about as readily by constant use as it would 
the plain Angl-Saxon words, and will not 
be compelled in later life to throw them 
overboard as useless rubbish. On the 
other hand, monsters like parallelopipedon 
for a brick or a beam, hexahedron for a 
cube, and the like could make one laugh, 
if they were not too often used to impose 
upon the foolish vanity of fond though 
otherwise very sensible mothers and 
fathers. 





Books, Pamphlets and Exchanges. 





—PracTIcAL Lessons IN ENGLISH, made brief by 
the omission of non-essentials. By J. M. B. Sill, 


M., Superintendent _Public Schools, Detroit, . 


Mich. A.S. Barnes & Co., New York and Chicago, 
1880.—This is a courageous and conscientious effort 
of an earnest teacher to rid the teaching of the con- 
struction of English of the dead weight of Latin and 
Greek Grammar. It is rich in interesting material 
for exercises, practical and logical in arrangement, 
simple and plain in language. 


Marcn’s A BC Book, Ginn & Heath, Boston.— 
A most ridiculous effort to complicate the acquisi- 
tion of reading on the part of little children by the 
use of Dr. Leigh’s outlandish hieroglyphics. 


THE WorKINGMAN’s SCHOOL AND FREE KINDER- 
GARTEN. Supported by the United Relief Works of 
the Society for Ethical Culture. Containing an ad- 
dress by Felix Adler, and reports of the school and 
kindergarten.—The reader will find extracts from 
this valuable report on another page of this number. 


—STATEMENT of the Work and Purposes of the 
Cincinnati Kindergarten Association, Mrs. Alphonso 
Taft, President. 


— CONSTITUTION and By-Laws of the Washington 
Froebel Society of the District of Columbia, Joseph 
M. Wilson, President. y 


—THE NortH CaroLina EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL 
is a new publication that promises to do much good. 
Its pages are filled with fresh, progressive, original 
and selected articles. We trust that it will keep 
aloof from the host of defenders of “ good old times.” 
It is published at Chapel Hill, under the auspices 
of the North Carolina State Teachers’ Association. 
Rev. J. T. Heitman is the editor. 


—THE ALPHA, edited by Caroline B. Winslow, at 
Washington. devotes one page of its monthly issue 
to the Kindergarten. The Alpha is read by the 
most progressive, high-minded, and determined 
women of the land ; hence, the kindergarten cause 
is to be congratulated. The February number con- 
tains an article by Miss Peabody, 


—THE March number of the Indiana School Jour- 
nal contains the first of a series of articles in mensu- 
ration, by A. H. Kennedy, Superintendent Rockport 
Schools, which promises much valuable information, 
The first article is eminently practical. 


—THOROUGH CHARITY,—Baron Hirsch has offer- 
ed to endow an institution for poor girls at Pesth, 
in Hungary, which will be remarkable for the thor- 
oughness of its charity. The girls that are brought 
to the institution will be well cared for, physically 
and mentally. Besides, one hundred florins are put 
at interest every year for each girl, so that in her 
sixteenth year she will have a capital of at least 
twelve hundred florins, as a dowry, or to begin some 
business. Sixty girls are to be thus provided an- 
nually, The only condition asked from the city is 
the donation on the part of the latter of suitable 
grounds for the erection of necessary buildings. 


— THE VolIcE, a monthly devoted to voice culture. 
Published by Edgar S, Werner, at 461 Broadway, 
Albany, N. Y, It is the official organ of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association. It costs $1.00 per 
year, and seems to be an excellent progressiv¢ 
paper, 
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